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the custom, so common at the South and West, of carrying con- 
cealed about the person deadly weapons, such as pistols, dirks and 
knives. They have passed an act forbidding any person to vend 
such articles without a license, for which two hundred dollars are 
demanded ; requiring the owner of such articles to give in the same 
as taxable property ; and making any one who wears such weapons, 
liable to a fine not exceeding one tliousand dollars, nor less than 

My- 

The Legislature of Tennessee, at its last session, passed a law 
prohibiting the use of bowie-knives. The act provides that 'if any 
person shall sell, give away, or dispose of in any manner, a bowie- 
knife within the State, he shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
one hundred dollars, nor more lhan Jive hundred; that if any one shall 
wear the weapon about his person, he shall be fined from two hun- 
dred to Jive hundred dollars; that if any one shall draw a knife with 
intent to use it against another, he shall be imprisoned in the peni- 
tentiary not less than three, nor more than five years ; and that if a 
person shall be cut or stabbed with such knife, whether death ensue 
or not, the perpetrator shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not 
less than three, nor more than fifteen years.' 

Virginia and some of the other States at the South, are coming to 
adopt similar measures for the prevention of bloodshed with which 
those sections of our country are so deeply stained. But all such legis- 
lation is in the very teeth of the war-maxim handed down to us from 
Washington himself, and acted upon by every nation in Christen- 
dom from time immemorial. The principle which disarms an 
individual, ought to disarm nations; and such an application of it 
would soon put an end to war for ever. 



DOCUMENTS ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 

1. Memorials to the Congress of the United States on a Congress of 

Nations. 

2. Mr. Legare's Report on the Memorials in respect to the Arbitrament 

of national disputes. 

3. First Annual Report of the New York Peace Society. 

We include these documents under one notice, because they all 
refer to the same general subject, and are interlinked with each 
other as cause and effect. The New York Peace Society, founded 
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more than one year ago on the single principle of promoting the 
adjustment of national difficulties by some mode of arbitration, led 
the way in petitioning Congress on the subject, and has had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the movement prove successful beyond the 
expectation of its most sanguine friends. In this effort, however, 
they were not alone ; for the Legislature of Massachusetts had pre- 
ceded them one or two years, and petitions were sent along with 
those from New York, not only from this State, but from Vermont 
and Maine. We have, in a former number (Aug.) called attention 
to the doings of the Massachusetts Legislature in behalf of this 
great project ; but the documents before us we have reserved to the 
present time, as the most opportune for bringing the whole subject 
before our readers. 

The petition to Congress, drawn up by the New York Peace Soci- 
ety, is an able document; but our limits will allow us to give only a 
few extracts, premising that it contains two distinct requests, — the 
first, that our government would accept the proposal of Mexico for 
the reference of existing difficulties between us to a friendly power; 
and the second, that incipient measures be taken for the establish- 
ment of a Congress of Nations. On the second topic, the petition- 
ers say, — 

"Your petitioners take this opportunity to pray your Honorable 
Body to adopt the principle of reference to a third party of such 
international disputes as cannot be amicably adjusted by the parties 
themselves, as an invariable rule of action, instead of an occasional 
one. They can see no possible reason why it should not be the rule 
at all times, as well as on particular occasions. There is no time 
that a party to a dispute is not less likely to decide impartially in 
relation to its merits, than a disinterested party would be; and con- 
sequently, there is always the same reason why parties, whether in- 
dividual or international, should refer to arbitration such disputes as 
they are unable to adjust amicably between themselves. 

" Your petitioners would further pray your Honorable Body, in 
pursuance of this principle, to send forth a proposal to the various 
governments of the world, to unite with your Honorable Body in 
the establishment of a great international Board of Arbitration, or a 
Congress of Nations, to which to refer international disputes; and 
also, for the purpose of digesting and preparing a regular code of 
international law, obligatory on such nations as may afterwards 
adopt it. If the principle of arbitration is to become the order of 
the day, then there can be no question as to the best mode ; and if 
there is to be a law of nations at all, it is equally clear with regard 
to the propriety of its being embodied in a regular code. No gov- 
ernment, engrossed with its own affairs, can devote the time requi- 
site to the thorough examination of the various international disputes; 
and hence the necessity for the appointment of a Board of Arbitra- 
tors for the purpose, who would be able to devote to the business 
their undivided attention. And besides this, a Board of Arbitrators, 
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composed of delegates from various nations, would, by containing 
within itself a counterpoise of interests, be more likely to give an 
impartial decision, than would any single government. With regard 
to the formation of a code of international law, all the reasons that 
can be assigned for the enactment of law in general, are equally ap- 
plicable to the enactment of an international code. The principles 
of law need to be settled and defined. For want of this, in the case of 
the law of nations, many wars have occurred. And who so suitable 
to prepare an international code of law, as an international tribunal 
of the kind contemplated? Assuredly, it is not competent for one 
nation to decide what shall be the law for all the nations of the world, 
in their intercourse with one another. Nothing short of an interna- 
tional tribunal is, in the opinion of your petitioners, competent to 
the preparation of an international code of law, and competent to 
the explication and application of that law, after its enactment, in 
cases of international dispute. And yet, your petitioners do not pro- 
pose a measure which would be any infringement, even the least, on 
the independence and sovereignty of nations. As they have already 
hinted, they propose only, that this law shall be obligatory on those 
nations that may adopt it, after its enactment by the tribunal. 

"Nor do your petitioners propose, that that tribunal be clothed with 
power to enforce its decisions, but that it rely for its efficiency solely 
on the impartiality and correctness of those decisions, and the honor 
and justice of the parties concerned. And when your petitioners 
consider the tenacity with which nations adhere to the point of 
honor, and that they never embark in war without a plausible ex- 
cuse, they are forced to the conclusion, that a righteous decision of 
an international dispute, emanating from an authorized, international 
tribunal, in accordance with an international code of law, accom- 
panied by the reasons for that decision, and appealing solely to na- 
tional honor and justice, could not fail to meet with a favorable 
reception by the parties. To suppose otherwise, would be to sup- 
pose, that those vast portions of mankind, denominated nations, that 
stand so much on their dignity and honor, have less pretension to 
those noble qualities, than have two common citizens who refer a 
dispute to arbitrators in the ordinary concerns of private life, and 
who would consider themselves eternally disgraced, were they to 
disregard a fair decision. Indeed, to suppose that nations would 
not heed a decision of the kind, would be an impeachment of their 
high character, and an insult to their fair fame. 

" Your petitioners feel desirous, that this country should not only 
combine with others in promoting the great and glorious scheme 
under consideration, but that she should lead the way, by sending 
forth the great proposal for a Congress of Nations, to the various 
nations of the earth. They would fain see their own country stand 
forth in advance of all others in this great, this glorious, this heaven- 
born enterprise ; presenting to the admiring view of the whole uni- 
verse a spectacle of moral grandeur and sublimity unequalled in the 
career of nations, and entitled to imperishable renown. 

" Your petitioners would be among the last to base their cause on 
any ground but that of its own intrinsic merits. Nevertheless, it is 
always gratifying to the friends of a good cause to know, that it has 
the countenance and support of the wise and the good. 'If,' say a 
Committee of the Senate of Massachusetts, in their Report on tbis 
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subject in 1835, ' we may reason from the less to the greater, from 
plans well known, and already tried with success, to those which 
have not been attempted on a more comprehensive system, and 
which may prove more complex in their operations, such an umpire 
as has been suggested is not impracticable. It is no novelty in a 
limited sphere. It is as old as the Ainphictyonic Council, which 
came in its progress to embrace deputies from thirty-one cities or 
states; a Council whose decisions upon the disputes between the 
cities of Greece, were for a time sacredly and inviolably regarded. 
And in modern times, the Swiss Cantons, with their variety of nations 
and languages, of manners, of religion, especially of the two great 
antagonist divisions, Catholic and Protestant, and of governments 
too, from unmixed democracy to stern aristocracy, have, by their 
Diet, or Court of Ambassadors, preserved among the members of 
the confederacy that uniform peace and resistance to foreign ag- 
gression for which the union of those two and twenty states was 
formed.' 

"Your petitioners also find the sage Franklin holding language 
like the following: — 'We daily make great improvements in natural 
— there is one I wish to see in moral — philosophy ; — the discovery of 
a plan that would induce and oblige nations to settle their disputes, 
without first cutting one another's throats. When will human na- 
ture be sufficiently improved to see the advantage of this?' — 'Won- 
derful,' says the illustrious Jefferson, 'has been the progress of 
human improvement in other respects. Let us hope, then, that the 
law of nature, which makes virtuous conduct produce benefit, and 
vice loss, to the agent, in the long run ; which has sanctioned the 
common principle, that honesty is the best policy ; will in time 
influence the proceedings of nations as well as individuals; that we 
shall at length be sensible, that war is an instrument entirely ineffi- 
cient toward redressing wrong; that it multiplies, instead of indem- 
nifying losses. These truths are palpable, and must, in the progress 
of time, have their influence on the minds and conduct of nations.' 
Were the rulers of the world such men as our Franklins and Jeffer- 
sons, this project would not want supporters. And could those 
venerable, patriot sages revisit the earth, and once more take their 
seats in the American Congress, we doubt not that they would be 
among the foremost to rise up in your midst, and advocate the 
adoption of the measure recommended in this petition." 

The movement was so late, or the way so imperfectly prepared 
to call forth and concentrate the wishes of the community on the 
subject, that probably less than two thousand signatures reached 
Congress. Yet mark the result, — perhaps the preservation of our 
country from a war that would have sacrificed thousands on thou- 
sands of our citizens, and wasted hundreds of millions of dollars. 

"The effect of the petition," says the Report of the N. Y. Society, "has 
been such, as to afford grounds for great encouragement. The first 
copy that reached Mr. Adams, contained, it seems, but thirty-five names, 
male and female ! Yet this single copy, with these few names, found 
audience in the House of Representatives of the United States, pro- 
duced an interesting discussion, and was referred to the Committe* 

VOL. II. — no. x. 12* 
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on Foreign Relations. Nor was this all. It operated as a check 
upon the war-spirit which had begun to pervade the House at the 
period of its arrival. In relation to the petition and its reception, 
Mr. Adams, in a letter to the corresponding secretary, says : — 'It 
came at a most welcome moment, affording the opportunity, at the 
very threshold of the session of Congress, to do what I should, per- 
haps, by the rules and orders of the House, not otherwise have been 
permitted to do for months, if at all ; I mean, to declare to the House 
and to the country, not only my utter aversion to a war at this time 
with Mexico, but the painful feelings with which I had seen it rec- 
ommended,' &c. 'You have not seen, and may perhaps never know, 
the struggle through which I have obtained the printing of the peti- 
tion in extenso, both for the use of the members of the House, and in 
the National Intelligencer. I do heartily rejoice, that these petitions 
have been presented. It will operate as a check in the Committee, to 
prevent their reporting any war measure against Mexico, which they 
would infallibly have done, had their disposition to it not been met 
at the threshold.' 

"It would seem, that the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in the House, did not even know of the existence of the 
Mexican proposition, to refer the difficulties between this country 
and Mexico to arbitration, till he learned it from the petition ; that 
he even then doubted and denied it ; and that the official notice of 
its existence was communicated to our government while he was 
thus doubting and denying it, which official notice was hastened to 
Washington, by the agitation of the subject in Congress. The peti- 
tion has therefore been the means of calling public attention to a 
fact of the highest importance in its bearing on our relations with 
Mexico; which, but for this timely interposition, might have remain- 
ed unnoticed and unknown by government and the country at large, 
till the adoption of some hostile measure that would have plunged 
the two countries into war. 

"But this is not the only end accomplished by the petition. It has 
drawn the attention of Congress, and of the nation, to the peace 
question in a manner never done before. It has rendered the Na- 
tional Legislature conversant with the peace subject. It has sug- 
gested many important considerations to Congress, which will not 
pass without investigation ; — and which, too, will stand the test of 
investigation. And it has exerted a quickening energy on the peace 
community itself, furnishing something tangible for direct action, 
and, giving to that action an immediate practical effect. In short, it 
has as is believed, thrown forward the peace cause whole years; 
and by bringing it into contact with government, has afforded it an 
opportunity to grapple at once with its antagonist, War. 

"Now, if all this has been accomplished by this incipient move- 
ment, what may we not expect, when once the necessary measures 
are adopted to bring the subject before the whole country, as is 
done with various other causes ; and when, instead of a few names, 
or a few hundred names, appended to a petition, the legislatures of 
States, in their official capacity, as the representatives of the whole 
people, shall communicate resolutions to Congress, recommending 
the very measures proposed in this petition ? 

"Your petition," says Mr. Adams, in a note to the Secretary of the 
New York Peace Society, "first brought to the notice of the whole 
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government of these United States the fact, that the Mexican Congress 
had, by a solemn decree of the 20th of May, 1837, authorized their Ex- 
ecutive to agree with our government to refer the differences between 
the two countries to an arbitrator. It appeared at first, that neither the 
President of the United States, nor their Secretary of State, nor their 
Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations, of their House 
of Representatives, knew the existence of the Mexican decree. It 
was to your petitions that Congress were indebted for the knowledge 
that the Mexican decree existed. 

" The proposal of a reference to arbitration was itself so reason- 
able, that no voice was heard in Congress against it The denial of 
its existence produced an immediate formal communication of it to 
the executive administration of the United States ; and very soon 
afterwards, it was conditionally accepted. This removed all imme- 
diate danger of a war with Mexico; and if the petitioners of the 
peace societies had never rendered to their country any other service, 
they would have deserved the thanks of the whole nation for this." 

The treatment which this subject received from Congress is 
encouraging far beyond our expectations. We did not suppose they 
would take any notice whatever of the few petitions presented ; and 
we were gratefully surprised to find not only such eminent states- 
men as J. Q. Adams and Henry Clay advocating them, but the 
House of Representatives condescending to print, and to honor with 
the elaborate report now before us, a petition signed by only thirty- 
five names. 

Mr. Legare's Report is a very able document, and breathes a tone 
of liberality, candor, and sympathy with the memorialists, seldom 
shown of late towards petitioners for such objects. We find in it 
no impeachment of motives, no charges of fanaticism, no slang of 
any kind upon the character, aims or arguments of the memorialists. 
It is a frank, manly, philosophical discussion of the subject. We 
dissent from some of his conclusions, but admire his temper, and 
recognise him as almost, if not quite, a co-worker with ourselves. 
From a representative of the "fiery, chivalrous South," we certainly 
did not venture to hope for a report so favorable to our cause ; and a 
few extracts will suffice to illustrate the justness of this remark. 

"The committee need scarcely say that they fully appreciate and 
sympathize with the philanthropic feelings and purposes expressed 
in the memorial. They agree that the union of all nations, in a 
state of peace, under the restraints and the protection of law, is the 
ideal perfection of civil society. Not, however, that they would 
be understood as affirming that war has always, in the history of 
mankind, been an unmixed or uncompensated evil. They do not 
think so. To say nothing of the heroic virtues which are formed 
under its stern discipline, and exercised by its trials and perils, war 
has, in fact, been often, both in ancient and in modern times, a 
mighty and even a necessary instrument of civilization. It is suffi- 
cient, in this connection, barely to mention the names of Alexander 
and Charlemagne. 
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"But the committee also think that those times are gone by. Far 
other agents of amelioration and progress are at work now, — agents 
infinitely more powerful in their quiet and silent, but incessant ope- 
ration, and whose efficacy would be greatly impaired by war, did 
they not tend, more than any thing else, to supersede and put an end 
to it. The most peculiar characteristic of the civilization of these 
times, is a demand, becoming universal among all classes of society, 
for the various physical comforts, of which commerce is the inex- 
haustible source. But it is this very peculiarity that opens an entire- 
ly new prospect to the human race, and makes the present moment 
an epoch in its history. This commercial or economical civiliza- 
tion, if we may call it so, is reconstructing society on the broadest 
and most solid basis. It is essentially democratic in its character 
and tendencies. It pursues steadily, and achieves, with more and 
more success every day, the greatest good of the greatest number. 
It is every where increasing population, and adding immensely to 
the fund that employs and rewards labor. In spite of many dis- 
turbing causes, which will disappear in the progress of things, it is 
elevating the poor in the social scale, providing for them better food, 
raiment and lodging, as well as means of a suitable moral and intel- 
lectual education. It is bringing the most distant families of man- 
kind, as it were, into contact with one another, and effacing all the 
sharp and salient peculiarities of national character that now estrange 
them from each other. It is revealing the great cardinal truth of 
free trade, so pregnant with moral as well as political results, — that 
'self-love and social are the same ;' that every country is interested 
in the prosperity of every other; that production can never be ex- 
cessive, because, where exchanges are untrammelled, it produces its 
own consumption ; that nothing, in short, can be more shallow in 
science, as well as sordid and narrow in spirit, than a restrictive 
policy founded upon the idea that a nation can only enrich itself at 
the expense of its neighbors, or has any thing to gain, in the long 
run, from their losses. With notions of economy and personal 
comfort, such as are made the reproach of the times, mankind are 
not likely much longer to acquiesce in the wanton and profligate 
waste of their resources, of the means of so much private and pub- 
lic prosperity, in contests which, — to say nothing of the unspeakable 
evils that accompany them, — cannot possibly result in any adequate 
advantage to either party. Their reluctance to take up arms will 
be increased by a regard not only to their own interests directly, 
but to that of their adversaries which is in effect the same thing; 
to make war upon their customers in trade, will be felt to be a mis- 
chievous and suicidal insanity. This motive is, perhaps, not a 
romantic one, but it is not the less powerful for addressing itself less 
to sentiment and the imagination than to the habitual selfishness of 
human nature. 

"It is scarcely possible to imagine a greater revolution of opinion, 
in the same time, than has occurred since the peace of 1815. A 
single generation is not yet passed away since the downfall of Na- 
poleon, and his military despotism begins already to strike the minds 
of men as a barbarous anomaly in such an age. Since the last 
French revolution, causes of controversy, without number, sufficient 
to have produced desolating wars at any previous epoch, have arisen 
and passed away without occasioning one, except the disputed suc- 
cession in Spain, — an exception that proves the rule. Much is due, 
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no doubt, to the personal character and enlightened views of those 
whose position enabled them to control that great event ; but, let it 
be remembered that that character and those views were themselves 
the work of the age which they reflect so faithfully. 

" The committee will add, that there is another point in which 
everything that tends to preserve the peace of nations will, ere-long, 
come to be universally regarded as peculiarly interesting to mankind: 
they allude to its effect in promoting the great cause of limited or 
constitutional government. War has ever been the most fruitful 
source of arbitrary power. They are, indeed, to a certain extent, 
inseparable. A military is, necessarily, in spirit and effect, a des- 
potic, and must generally be a monarchical organization. Not only 
so, but the evil tends to propagate and to perpetuate itself One 
great power arming for conquest compels all neighboring powers to 
arm for defence ; and it is not a vain or fanciful saying, that laws are 
silent amidst the din of arms. The instinct of self-preservation is 
at least as strong in nations as in individuals. They ever have been, 
and ever will be, ready to sacrifice, without scruple, their dearest 
rights and liberties in order to maintain their national independence. 
Tbe yoke of the foreigner is so galling and degrading that there is 
no other which mankind are not willing to bear in order to avoid it 
The dictators of republican Rome, the terrible despotism of the 
executive committees of the French Convention, are only instances 
of a universal law of society and of human nature under such cir- 
cumstances. Hence the impossibility, for the present at least, of 
maintaining such institutions as ours on the continent of Europe. 

" But the spirit of the age is gradually becoming more favorable 
to such institutions, just in proportion as it is becoming less disposed 
to war. Peace is the hope of liberty, — peace, consecrated as the 
standing, fundamental policy of the world. Such a state of opinion, 
or such a condition of things as will dispense with large armies and 
military discipline, with a power, in effect dictatorial, in the execu- 
tive department of governments, and with the ambition, the glory, 
and the fatal popularity and influence of successful generals ; such 
a perpetual and perfect intercourse, commercial and otherwise, 
among men, as will mitigate extremely, if not extinguish, all mutual 
jealousy and hostility between nations destined, under the blessed 
influences of Christian civilization, to form but one great family, 
and will thus deprive politicians of the occasion of turning the 
wildest phrenzy and worst calamities of mankind into a means of 
sanctifying the abuses of government, — will inevitably lead, in this 
age, to the general establishment of representative institutions. All 
the tendencies of commerce and industry are to social equality ; 
peace will add to that equality, rational liberty under a government 
of laws; and both will tend to perpetuate, by a natural reaction, the 
causes that produced them." 

Still the Committee, though "concurring fully in the benevolent 
object of the memorialists, and believing that there is a visible ten- 
dency in the spirit and institutions of the age towards the practical 
accomplishment of it at some future period," report against their 
prayer, on the grounds, "that reform so fundamental can be brought 
about only by the gradual progress of civilization, and in conse- 
quence of a real change in the condition of society ; that time is 
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the best reformer in such things ; and that any attempt to anticipate 
the natural progress of events by institutions arbitrarily adopted, 
would either be vain, or something worse than vain." They think, 
however, " that the cause of peace is visibly gaining ground ; that 
mankind are already become, and will daily become more and more 
indisposed to sacrifice their comforts and their business to the am- 
bition of governments ; nay, that governments themselves, partaking 
of the spirit of the times, or dreading its effects, avoid as much as 
possible, those ruinous contests by which nations are rendered dis- 
contented, and rulers more dependent on them, just when suffering 
and poverty most dispose them to revolt ; and that any war hereafter 
will throw additional obstacles in the way of future ones." They 
"heartily concur with the memorialists in recommending a reference 
to a third power of all such controversies as can safely be confided 
to any tribunal unknown to the constitution of our country. Such 
a practice will be followed by other powers, already inclined to 
avoid war, and will soon grow up into the customary law of civil- 
ized nations." The conclusion of the whole is, that they "recom- 
mend to the memorialists to persevere " in their efforts to prepare 
mankind for the establishment of a Congress of Nations, and request 
themselves " to be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject" 

The gist of the Report is about this : the object of the memorial- 
ists is confessedly very desirable ; but nations are not yet prepared 
for its accomplishment; and the friends of peace should, therefore, 
redouble their efforts to hasten the requisite preparation. We hope 
the Christian community will take the hint, and increase their efforts 
in this cause tenfold. Here is, in truth, the hinge of all our hopes. 

Mr. Legare's objections may all be included under two heads, — 
the alleged impossibility of bringing nations into the proposed 
measure, and its supposed inefficiency for the accomplishment of 
either its legislative or its judicial purposes. These objections we 
designed to consider; but our own remarks will probably be super- 
seded by a document from an able pen which may be expected in a 
future number. 



DISCLAIMER OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

An official account of the late Peace Convention in this city, is now 
before the public ; and, as the cause of peace has been by some held 
responsible for its doings, we deem it our duty as the constituted 
organs of the American Peace Society, to correct an impression so 
erroneous. 



